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'Itic Symposium is unusual arming Plain's 
dialogue* in having two narrators. A 
certain ApeHodoms reports to an 
unnamed friend what happened at a 
dirnwr-cumdrir king - party . The party 
was held by the tragic peel Agathon to 
celebrate his linn victory in the dramatic 
competition at the Lcnnea festival. This 
victory was shortly before ittc diwstnm! 
Sicilian expedition, and both Socrates and 
Aldbiadcs attended it- Apollodorus 
himself wasn‘1 at the party: he has heard 
about it from one Arislodemus, who was 
there, The Symposium is no inert 
summary of what happened: Apollodorus 
announce!! his intention to try to id I it as 
Aristodemus told it to him. He begins 
4 What he said was and he is still saying 

‘(and he said) that at the end of the 
dialogue, sortie fifty pages later, 


Introducing Arislodcrnns 

So the real narrator is Aristodemus. There 
was a man called Anstodemus/ says 
Apollodpms, from [the deme] 
Cvdathenacum. small* always barefoot; 


be had been at die gathering - he was a 
lover of Socrates, 1 ibinlt as much as 
anyone among those who were around at 
that time.’ It was. presumably, just 
btcan&e of his *lovc : ’ for Socrates - ^ 
might say* Ws obsession with him - that 


he got everything off so well by heart. 
Aiistodeimis (according to the stoty ) was 
so close that anyone seeing him auto- 
matically thought "Socrates . Tie even 
mimicked him: Secretes too usually w ent 
around barefoot Aristodemtis' only 
distinguishing feature is his diminutive 
size: he is, as it were, Socrates' shadow 
only smaller. 



Socrates meets his twin 


Apollodnros idls how Aristodemus told 
how 'Socrates happened to meet him, 
bathed and wearing his fine sandals, both 
things be rarely did’. Where is Socrates 
going, he asks, to have made himself so 
bcaunful? (Socrates, of course, is notori 
ously ugly.) To dinner at Agathon’*/ 
replies Socrates. ‘Ycstcnlay I avoided 
him, at the victory party, because I was 
afraid of the crowds; but 1 agreed l would 
be their today. So I’ve beauufied myself 
like this, so that my beauty matches his 
when I get there ' Agathun seems to have 
been known for his self-consciously good 
looks (Aristophanes portrays him as 
effeminate and clean-shaven). Socrates is 
moving, sclf-consciously and self-mock- 
ingly. out of his usual character ugly, 
unbathed, barefoot, preferring to be with 
a small group rather than with a crowd - 
and putting on, or pretending to put on, 
a new character, outshining Agathon 
on his own ground He suggests that 


Amtodcmus should go to the party with him. Since Anstodcmus 
has no time to go home and change, the result is that the 'new’ 
Socrates will be accompanied by the old one. dressed and look- 
ing like his own usual self. 

'Follow mc,‘ Socrates says, 'and we'll make a mess of the 
proverb by changing it: now it'll turn out to be good men’s feasts, 
too. that “good men go to of their own accord*” . This is certainly 
meant to he to imply that Anstodcmus is as good as Agathon. 
any day. lhat is a compliment, but also the hate truth from 
Socrates' point of view since Anstodcmus is a philosopher, 
which Agathon is not. Wc'U be doing better than Homer did, 
Socrates goes on, because he had the 'soft spear-fighter* 
Menelaus go uninvited to the feast of that excellent warrior 
Agamemnon, 'an inferior to his supcnorV. 


Aristodeimis on the cmich 

So off the two and on Lhe way to the feast we get a glimpse 
of what Socrates really stands for, as he gels lost in his thoughts, 
and tells Arisfcodemus to go ahead (he is eventually round in a 
neighbouring doorway). 'Well hello . AristodemiisT says 
Agathon, when he arrives. 'Just at the right moment, so that you 
can join us for dinner'. Agathon tells him to take his place beside 
Eryximachns, the well-known doctor — probably on 
ETyKimachus’ left, and sharing his conch, next to that of the 
comic playwright Aristophanes, and so F as it rums out, in the 
exact middle of the speakers in the ensuing debating competi- 
tion: perhaps in the very place Socrates would have had, if he 
had come on time, K He (Arisludcmus) laid [he slave then washed 
him^ so that he, could lake his place cm the couch 1 : he has come 
in straight off the street, in his normal clothes, and with noth mg 
on his feet So there he is, surrounded by important (or at least 
self- important) people, all in their party frocks: it would be little 
wonder if he wore feeling even smaller than usual. And from 
now on hardly anyone pays him any urientiun. 



Perhaps Aristodemus has just written himself out of the senpt; 
after all* the whole account of the proceedings comes from him. 
But it can be shown. I think, that the others deliberately ignore 
him. The symposium of the Symposium unexpectedly turns into 
a feast of speeches, with a series of speeches on the subject of 
Love, or love (or. more strictly, eras). After the second speech, 
by Pausanias, Agathon's lover, it is Aristophanes' turn But he 
has a fit of hiccups, and ho turns to Eryximachus. who 'was 
reclining on the couch next down from him*, and proposes that 
he should either cure his hiccups or speak in his place The doctor 
says he’ll do both: he’ll speak while Amtophanc* follows his 
prescriptions. If Aristodemus is between the two of them, they 
are talking over his head. After Eryximachus, Aristophanes 
makes his speech, and when he has finished he says: 'This ... is 
my speech about Love... Well, as 1 asked, don't make a comedy 
out of it. because we also want to hear what the people who are 
left will each say - or rather what each of the two of them will 
say; there are Agalhon and Socrates left/ Since the official rule 
is that all the guests should give a speech. Aristodemus too ought 
still to be ’one of those left', along with Agalhon and Socrates 
(who has finally arrived). Aristodemus' speech was not one of 
those he says was not worth remembering: he did not give a 
speech; and he was not expected to give a speech - no one says 
to Aristophanes 'What about Aristodemus' 7 ’. He is. in other 
words, still an outsider. 


Why Aristodemus matters 

From the point of view of those present at the symposium, and 
no doubt also from the point of view of most members of the orig- 
inal audiences of the dialogue, this is - 1 guess - just because of 
his insignificance: why on earth should anyone w ant to hear what 
Aristodemus had to say? But from Plato’s perspective, the laugh 
is actually on anyone who thinks like that, since Aristodemus 


is the one who, through Ms devotion to 
Socrates, has got his priorities right. 

At the same time, I think, in virtue 
of his original, unimproved slate 
[not dressed-up, no shoes, unbathed}, 
Ariblodeinus continues to ienufid us of the 
L iaA\ i.e. non-party-going, and nott- 


speechifying, Socrates. (Haw can one 
make speeches h if one knows nothing? 
One can only talk to other*, and hope to 
learn from them.) So too r in a way, it is his; 
very insignificance, which represent* not 
only his own lack of social standing, but 
the kind of identity that Socrates typically 


attributes tu tiimsclf, that counts: he is not 
worth much, because he hasn't achieved 
anything (that is. any knowledge, or 
wisdom). In ft way, too, Aristodcmtis 
stands for what Plato's Socrates thinks the 
whole human race is like (small, insignif* 
icant, and so on); if there is any difference 
between Socrates and the rest of us, it is 
just that he is aware of his condition. In 
other words, Aristndcntiis is a smaller 
version of the figure of the philosopher 
that Socrates describes in the main part of 
his contribution to the feast (the purl he 
says he got from the priestess Diotima). 
Aristodemus stands in for the character 
which Socrates superficially abandons as 
he sets nut for Agatbon s and is (appar- 
ently) elevated to the company of the great 
and the good. In fact, though, nothing has 
really changed; bis demolition of 
Agathon's performance at the party is a 
certainly minor masterpiece of true 
Scerutic style. And once the patty is over, 
and everyone else has gone home to bed 
or is lying drunk and - allegedly - happy 
in Agathon's house, for Socrates the new 
day sees business as usual, presumably 
talking philosophy, in the gymnasium flt 
the Lyceum. 
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